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belong to a Looking-Glass world than to a well-
reasoned political treatise. It was essentially to
bring out the implications of this Ultramontanism,
historically and politically, that Dollinger had
written his Pope and the Council and Mr. Glad-
stone his pamphlet. Logically, Monsignor Capel,
like Manning, virtually admits the main conclu-
sions at which Mr. Gladstone arrived, and in theory
their conclusions led exactly to that questionable
loyalty of which he spoke as established by the
new dogma. Where both he and they were in error
was in their regarding an Austinian sovereignty
as a working hypothesis. Theoretically admirable,
in practice it would not work. Mr. Frederic
Harrison made this abundantly clear in an admir-
able letter. * Exeter Hall denounced the opium
war,9 he wrote,282 'some of our civil and -military
officers are under the inspiration of Exeter Hall;
therefore we may expect them to desert to the
enemy in a possible war with China. These
exercises of irritating logic are as easy as they
are puerile. If every opinion a man may hold is
to be followed out to what we think its logical
result, and every man is to be supposed in any
dilemma which our ingenuity can frame, every
man is a rebel.' The pity was that the advocates
of Ultramontanism did not see the application of
these remarks no less to their own demands upon
282 in a letter to the New York Herald quoted in Monsignor CapeFs
pamphlet, p. 67. The whole letter is an admirable exposition of the
real meaning of sovereignty.